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RELIGION IN SUBURBIA: . 
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The challenge of suburbia to organized religion is both unique and 
vitally important. Suburbs we have long had with us, but today 
suburbanism as a way of life is rapidly dominating the value systems 
and the thought patterns of America. Yesteryear the city dominated 
its suburbs. Today, however, the suburbs are rapidly coming to dom- 
inate their inner cities. Hence what suburban institutions become 
sets the pattern for the remainder of the society. 


I 


The extent of the problem can be best understood when seen 
against the backdrop of what has happened to the inner cities and 
their suburbs since the war. In 1950 there were 168 standard metro- 
politan areas of America. These were areas where there was a city 
of 50,000 or more population and their suburbs. Between 1950 and 
1955 these areas grew in population by 12,000,000. At that point, 
ie., 1955, more than 54 per cent of all Americans lived in these 168 
metropolitan environs. The inner cities, however, grew by only 
2,600,000. The remaining 9,400,000 was suburban growth. 

Needless to point out this growth of suburbs was a selective 
Process which “winnowed out” the socio-economic classes from each 
other and accelerated their segregation. To dramatize the meaning 
of the pattern for New York and its metropolitan area, it means that 
between 1950 and 1957 New York City proper lost a middle class 
white population approximately the size of Washington, D. C., and 
gained a low socio-economic population, ethnically identifiable, i.e., 
Negro and Puerto Rican, the size of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. That 


Ad This paper was first presented to a workshop in intergroup relations at 
elphi College in July, 1958. Because of the widespread interest in it it is 
Published as an article. 
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is to say that there was an out-migration of whites of about 750,000 
and an in-migration of Negroes and Puerto Ricans of some 650,000 
—a loss of 100,000 population. Of course we all know that this trek 
suburbiaward started with the close of the war and was already well 
under way before 1950. It would not surprise me that these figures 
would be increased by one-third if the dates of 1947-1957 were taken 
as the basis of comparison. ; 

Paralleling population change has been the change of patterns 
through which services and good are distributed. The shopping cen- 
ters at crossroads of transportation mean that no longer do people 
go to the inner cities for their shopping. They tend to be independent 
so far as such needs are concerned. Neither the community nor its 
shopping centers, however, has developed the cultural stimulation of 
the inner city—hence, the suburbanite tends to “have everything” 
except the cultural stimulation which comes with a vital relationship 
to the cultural resources of the inner city. In other words, increas- 
ingly the pressure is to not go into the city to shop. So the old 
pattern of the family going to the museum, the art gallery, the opera 
or the play has substituted for it the Kaffe Klatsch, the church social 
or the trip to the beach. The strand which holds the population to 
the cultural center of things becomes increasingly tenuous. 


II 


The impact of such patterns of suburban growth and dominance 
upon institutions of relgion are just now beginning to be assessed. 
As an alleged social scientist who has been “‘puttering around” in 
this (New York City) metropolis during this interim I shall try 
to share my reactions of assessment at this point. Mostly they will 
be in the form of questions. If you do not agree with them perhaps 
they will stimulate you to formulate your own. 

1. Does the phenomenal growth in church membership represent 
a quickening of spirituality or a search for identification. That there 
has been a phenomenal return to the church since the war no one 
can deny. That this represents a return to the Lord is doubtful 
Church membership is at an all time high. Unlike the aftermath of 
World War I there has been little complaint that the church has 
failed and little indication that religion had any responsibility i 
the holocaust from which we have just emerged. Nowhere is to 
be found the cynicism and the questioning of the myths and rituals 
upon which our social order rests such as followed the first World 
War. 

While sales of Bibles and other religious literature is at an all 
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time high, knowledge of things religious is abysmal. While four- 
fifths of adult Americans said they believed the Bible to be the 
revealed word of God, only 53 per cent could identify the four 
ospels. 

7 ‘There is considerable evidence to indicate that church rolls are 
being expanded by people who are seeking identification rather than 
an opportunity to deepen spiritual commitment. A recent study showed 
that 30% of church members gave social reasons for joining, 26% 
said “for the sake of the children,” and 22% said “for spiritual 
reasons.” 

This search for identification has been particularly acute with 
the so-called “minority” groups. When a Jewish person lived on the 
Lower East Side, for instance, or the Bronx, his identification was 
largely with his community. In other words he did not have to 
belong to a synagogue to be identified. In fact in the mid-1940’s, 
a survey by the Protestant Council of Brooklyn indicated that only 
about 25 yer cent of the Jews of the Community had affiliation with 
the synagogue. The Jewish community center tended to be the 
social center and the synagogue the spiritual one. As one visits a 
modern synagogue he is impressed with the type of plant frequently 
providing recreation halls, social halls, kitchens, after school class 
rooms and various other paraphernalia. With it one gets many com- 
plaints from Rabbis that their synagogues are becoming controlled 
by people who are not seeking a fellowship in which to deepen 
spiritual commitments, but rather a place in which to be identified. 

In a like manner, there are many indications that the Roman 
Catholic populations are caught in the same forces. In the inner 
city, the person might be a nominal member of the parish. He might 
also be, however, a Polish-Catholic, Irish-Catholic, Italian-Catholic, 
or whatever. In suburbia, he is shorn of the hyphenated identifications 
and becomes Catholic. Lifted out of the community of relationships 
of the inner city and thrust into a heterogeneous community, he 
tends to seek identification through the church. 

2. Can the suburban church escape the pressure of conformity? 
This question has several facets. The first is that of segregation of 
population into conformity of social status. The Levittown, New 
York, school district we studied was transformed in seven years 
from six and one-half square miles of potato fields with 36 pupils 
i two class rooms into a city of 15,000 homes, 45,000 people with 
12,500 children in school and more pre-school children than scho- 
lastics. Not a single family in 1954 would have been identified by 
the census as non-white (I understand that six or seven non-white 
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families have moved in since.) All were within a narrow range a 
young parents, all were raising families, all were within an ex. 
tremely narrow range of income. 

The wave of out-migration hit Bethpage, New York, which we 
also studied, next. Here were the split level houses. They were 
more expensive. They attracted slightly older couples whose children 
were more nearly at the secondary school level. 

One is a specialized beginning family community. The next 
specialized in the middle range. Each new development seems to bk 
targeted for a homogeneous population. Can the church lift sights 
and create concerns for other peoples without a population in their 
own community which is different and which allows for comparison’ 
Can the church teach interracial justice and brotherhood if the 
community in which it is located resists minorities as residential 
neighbors? 

The second facet is middle class domination. The studies of social 
class show that the churches are pretty much supported and ru 
by the middle class. This group in America is noted for its pressures 
toward conformity. It preoccupies itself with keeping up with the 
Jones’, being nice and avoiding controversy. It tends to be married 
to the status quo since it is the status quo which produced it. There 
are many indications that its basic values are such that it is pre 
occupied with material things rather than things of the spirit. 

In suburbia the issue becomes “How does a minister whose tt 
ditional role has been to proclaim social justice, lift up the conscience 
of the community in such situations?’ A good case could be mate 
that by and large he doesn’t. The tendency toward a psychological 
pastorate today indicates what he does. Boxed in by a parish of@ 
single social class, surrounded by a group who are upwardly mobile 
and anxious about getting ahead, Peale’s approach of making Babbitt 
think he is a superman who can “do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me” or Liebman’s ‘Peace of Mind” become enormous! 
popular. 

The church program under these circumstances frequently be 
comes an endless round of social activity with the sisterhood, tlt 
matrons, or whatever, holding this affair or the other. The ministet 
of one such church said recently that it had gotten so bad in hi 
place that when he served communion he really felt it meant abott 
the same as if he were serving coffee and do-nuts. In this context 
the church becomes a sanctuary from life where people find a segrt 
gation from other people rather than a gateway to life where colt 
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mitted people seek to deepen their insights and plan the strategies 
of outreach to people. 

3. Can the church escape the blame for the fragmentation of 
community? Shortly after we studied Levittown, I said in a speech 
to the Jewish Social Work Conference that in its initial stages of 
development without religious institutions the citizens of that com- 
munity were so busy getting schools and other communal services 
that they didn’t have time to look to see who was Catholic, Protes- 
tant or Jew. Soon they would have the churches and synagogues, 
but when they got them it would be harder to find the quality of 
community life they had enjoyed earlier. Of course the prediction 
is rapidly coming to pass. Increasingly one hears of the Catholic 
vote or the Jewish interests. All around our suburbs this is a factor 
to contend with. To the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council Reassessment Conference in 1957 I tried to describe my 
problem in Yonkers. I said: 


“I live in a community where 40 per cent of the children 
attend parochial schools. As you can imagine there is little 
popular support for the public school system. I have much 
sympathy for my religious friends who patronize these schools. 
They pay for their own children’s education, and then help 
pay for the remainder of the community’s education bill. I do 
not know what we would do if all their children should return 
to the public schools. On the other hand when the schools 
deteriorate to a certain point, public school patrons who can 
afford it take their children out and send them to private 
schools, or else move from the community. Either way their 
leadership and interest in the community’s schools is lost. I 
would fight for this right of my sectarian neighbors to provide 
their children with the type of education they believe right. 
I have no evidence that the parochial school children are any 
poorer citizens than any others. On the other hand, I cannot 
accede to state funds for the support of their schools. Today I 
stand in the awesome wreck of a school system. Torn and 
confused between loyalties, I ask myself where and how do 
we strike a balance between common good and group antonomy? 
The answer is certainly not in the clearly delineated blacks and 
whites, but in the shades of gray between.” 


In Ossining, New York, the insistence of a creche on the lawn 
of the high school at Christmas time has brought deep cleavages in 
the community. In New Rochelle and Mt. Vernon, one gets increas- 
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ing preoccupation with “What will be the attitude of the Catholic 
group?” or “Will the Jewish group go along?” 

It suggests the contention of Herberg that we are moving toward 
a triadic culture of Protestant, Catholic and Jew in which individual 
identification will be subordinate to religion: We will increasingly 
be making a tri-faith approach to community. This means people 
will be increasingly pushed under the umbrellas of religious con- 
formity rather than the cultural democracy we have enjoyed before. 

Blizzard reported the insightful statement of an Ohio minister 
who said: 


“Our churches are getting bigger, our sanctuaries prettier, 
our Sunday schools larger, our religious education programs 
better, our budgets greater, but somehow our communities are 
getting poorer.” 


To me one of the greatest challenges to the church in the suburb 
is in this area, Surely our equities overlap on such things as how 
do we make the climate of our communities more conducive to growth 
and development of all our children? I submit to you all that no 
one faith among us can rear ours to be what we want them to be 


and be oblivious to the others of the community. Surely a dimension 
of churchmanship of the future must be how to work with those 
with whom we differ to make a goodness of life for all—and that 
we cannot allow our differences of faith to divide us to the point 
that we are incapable of social action on issues which by-pass faith. 

4. How can we keep our religious identifications from becoming 
banners under which we fight other community issues? There is 


much evidence that prejudice against Catholics as Catholics has pretty ., 


well disappeared in America, The same is almost so concerning 
Jews. As Herberg said “It has now become good Americanism to 
also be Catholics and Jews.” There is, however, much fear of and 
concern about the Catholic Church being so heavily identified with 
one side in so many community power fights. There is much hostility 
to Jewish religious groups being identified so completely on one side 
or the other in such power fights. There is much discussion today 
as to whether Senator Kennedy, a Catholic, could be elected President 
of the United States. I personally doubt if there be many who would 
vote against him because of the nativist type of bigotry which char- 
acterized the Al Smith campaign. There would be many who would 
vote against him unless he could convince America that he was not 
disciplined to the power interests of the Church. In this, of course, 
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he would face the same problem as any other candidate whose iden- 
tifications are suspect by the electorate of making him mortgaged. 

The major “squabbles” we have are those of clashes of power 
interests rather than clashes of faith and doctrinal belief. An analysis 
of the issues over which we are in controversy shows them to be 
such things as church-state relationships, who shall get the next 
child for adoption, the faith of probation officers, shall the Ten 
Commandments be put on the classroom walls, shaH Bingo be played 
for prizes, and censorship. 

This difficulty of keeping religious identification from becoming 
involved in community fights is made more difficult by the fact that 
community change tends to be so much in one direction. For example, 
the new post-war community developments in Yonkers and New 
Rochelle tend to be heavily Jewish. Hence when these neighborhoods 
challenge the power structure of such a community it tends to be 
thought of as “the Jews throwing their weight around.” In the 
inner city of New Rochelle the in-migrants tend to be Catholics. One 
resident reported that since the new parochial school had been built 
in his neighborhood seven out of ten houses which had changed 
hands had changed to Catholics. In White Plains a report of the 
welcome wagon on 37 consecutive visits to new residents revealed 
24 to be Jews, eleven to be Catholics and two were Protestants. 
This selective pattern of migration makes peoples of identifiable 
backgrounds challenge others who are also identifiable as to faith. 
Hence most of the factors are present to make the church the banner 
under which religious people mobilize to fight secular issues. Can 
the churches avoid this or is it what they want? 

5. The last issue I shall raise is “Is there a trend toward a 
secular religion which by-passes our present religious pluralism?” 
That most sacred days of religious observance have become secular- 
ized no one can deny. Christmas has become so exploited commer- 
cially that the nation has become economically dependent upon excess 
buying during its season in order to keep the economy going. There 
Is great fear of allowing Jews the alternative of Saturday as their 
legal Sabbath observance and then staying open on Sunday—largely, 
I suspect, for fear they would get too much business and that Gentile 
merchants would not sacrifice their profits to their ideals if it cost 
them trade. The Sabbath has become so secular already that we 
just can’t build roads enough nor recreation facilities enough to care 
for the people who use the day toward other than religious ends. 

These, however, are the lesser of the challenges. As we become 
amore homogeneous nation, with cessation of immigration, as com- 
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munication increases our ability to understand each other, there is 
a pressure toward consistency in our mores which is well-nigh in 
exorable. There is pressure that the schools teach common moral 
and spiritual values. There is pressure on us to find a way to 
resolve our three major faith differences and make our religio-value 
systems less pluralistic. Of course, both Christian faiths have always 
sought this goal—by evangelizing the entire community to their 
point of view. 

Today there is a tendency to push our three faiths to an ecu- 
minicity—make the American Judeo-Christian ‘tradition which is 
our religio-cultural background the official religion. Teach in public 
schools as much of the religious beliefs as will not offend any of 
the three faiths and ignore the non-believer or the deviant. 

Herberg has described this new secular religion as a “faith in 
faith.” Vaguely it is “the American way” which is becoming our 
religion. It is a way which says “let everyone be devout in his faith 
regardless of what it is.” “Do not rock the boat.” “Do not disturb 
a person’s faith irrespective of what it is.” “Be a good Joe.” “Live 
and let live, religious issues are not to be debated.” “Let’s have our 
teachers say a prayer each morning at the beginning of the class—a 
prayer which won’t offend any of the three major groups: If we 
observe Christmas in school let’s follow the radio-TV pattern as 
they deal with politics and give comparable coverage to the observ- 
ance of Hanukkah. If we let a minister in, then let’s also have the 
Priest and the Rabbi.” This is “the American way.” 

I would raise with us the issue as to whether prayer is not 
robbed of its significance if it is placed in this context—does it not 
become secularized? What about other sacred concepts and practices 
if they are entrusted to secular agencies? Won’t they also become 
secularized ? 


III 


In conclusion let me return to the basic value problem which 
suburbia poses. For millions of people the technological advances 
have made it possible to have the love nest in the country—with 
sunshine, a yard, a house of one’s own. There is little indication 
however that all the privileges it affords have been releasing to cre 
ativeness of the human spirit. With all the plush living which 4 
great technology has provided there is little indication that suburb- 
anism as a way of life is going to produce the dynamic with which 
to meet today’s world’s challenge. It is difficult to be preoccupied 
with keeping up with the Jones’, keeping the lawn green, the garage 
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painted, the car polished, and catching the 8:18 in the morning and 
at the same time be preoccupied with those issues which are problems 
of main stream democracy. Evidence of it, if it were needed, is the 
threat to our leadership in technology. 

Studies of American youth show them to be gloriously content, 
not concerned about other peoples’ problems, unwilling to get per- 
sonally involved in action for any cause, and anxious to “get ahead.” 
I sometimes wonder if maybe instead of making people feel secure 
in their “faith” we should not shake them up some. Instead of a 
psychological pastorate where ministers psychologically hold the hands 
of insecure upwardly mobile people, they perhaps should be kicking 
them on the backside. If, instead of the church being a sanctuary 
from life, it should not be a place where committed people mobilize 
their resources to make an outreach to life. 

May it not be that one of America’s greatest threats is that or- 
ganized religion will provide a moral sanction for a way of life 
which suburbanism threatens to become, which will destroy the 
very things it seeks to preserve. Population movements since the 
war show that suburbanism can and has provided an ease of life 
for millions of people. It has not demonstrated that it can also pro- 
vide a value system commensurate with the needs of a complex 
world such as ours. Organized religion will have betrayed its heritage 
if it becomes the hand maiden to the ethos of these secular pressures. 


Dan W. Dodson is Director of the Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies at New York University. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SELECTION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND—IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U. S. 


Joel B. Montague, Jr. 


In recent months there has been increased concern about sec- 
ondary education in the United States. Considerable criticism is 
heard, and demands for changes are made. Some critics of our high 
schools call for a reorganization which would entail a more strict 
segregation of students, presumably upon the basis of intellectual 
capacity. It has even been suggested that a system of special high 
schools for a highly selected intellectual elite be inaugurated. Cur- 
riculum changes are being proposed, teaching methods are being 
questioned, and the very aims of education are in the process of 
reformation. 

Being cognizant of the historical-cultural differences between 
England and the United States, nevertheless there are wide areas 
of culture in which we have much in common with contemporary 
English society. Both societies subscribe to the concept of equal 
distribution of educational opportunities. Only in recent years, how- 
ever, has the responsibility for providing equal opportunities for 
education been assumed by the state in England. It may be useful 
to review briefly some of the problems which have accompanied the 
implementation of free public secondary education for all in England? 

The 1944 Education Act prepared by the coalition government, 
provided for the first time, free compulsory public supported sec- 
ondary education for all children up to the age of fifteen—to be 
extended to sixteen and seventeen, at the discretion of the Minister 
of Education. The old system of elementary and “higher education” 
was replaced by the three-fold classification: primary, secondary, and 
further education. The act established three types of secondary 
schools: grammar, technical, and secondary modern. 

Educational authorities were thus faced with the problem of 


1See: A. H. Halsey and L. Gardner, “Selection for Secondary Education 
Achievement in Four Grammar Schools,” British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
4, No. 1, (March, 1953), pp. 60-75; Jean Floud and A. H. Halsey, “Intelligence 
Tests, Social Class and Selection for Secondary Schools,” British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 8, No. 1, (March, 1957), p. 33; and Joel B. Montague, Jr. 
“The New English Secondary Schools,” Clearing House, Vol. 26, No. 3 
(Nov., 1951), pp. 131-135. Also see: D. V .Glass, Social Mobility in Britain, 
(The Free Press, Glencoe: 1954). 
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selection of pupils for the three types of schools. A battery of tests 
was devised in which an intelligence test plays an important part. 
At the present time, the selection examination consists of an intel- 
ligence test and two achievement tests in the form of papers in 
arithmetic and English composition. This examination is administered 
to all children in the last year of primary school, which means at 
the age of eleven plus.? The child’s score on this examination largely 
determines which type of secondary school he will attend. The stu- 
dents acquiring the highest scores attend grammar schools. However, 
they may choose to attend a technical school. The remainder, con- 
stituting roughly 60 to 75 per cent of the total age group, attend 
secondary modern schools. The I.Q. cutting point for grammar 
schools varies from district to district, but seldom falls below 110, 
and is usually between 114 and 120. 

The grammar schools, of course, have the highest prestige. Many 
of them were previously church-related private schools and all of 
them are patterned on the old, high status, independent private 
schools. They offer a more or less classical curriculum, and are almost 
exclusively the source of university students. It is generally con- 
sidered that if a boy or girl does not obtain a score which will permit 
him to attend a grammar school, he has failed the examination. 
Failure to attend a grammar school effectively eliminates the possi- 
bility of the student entering the professions, higher grades of the 
civil service, and many positions in business and industry. The gram- 
mar schools are (with the private schools) universally recognized to 
be producing the future leadership; most of the well-paid, responsi- 
ble, interesting jobs will go to grammar school boys and girls.’ 

In 1950-51, I had an opportunity, while engaged in research at 
the London School of Economics, to visit a large number of grammar 
and secondary modern schools in the Greater London area. At that 
time, widespread concern as to the functioning of the selection system 
was evident. During the past year, 1957, I was again in England, 
and was interested in obtaining more information as to how the 
selection system was functioning at that time. I found widespread 


2 Joel B. Montague, Jr., “The Eleven-Plus Battle in Education in Eng- 
land,” The Clearing House, Vol. 32, No. 5, (Jan., 1958), pp. 259-262. Portions 
of the present paper first appeared in this article and are included with the 
Permission of The Clearing House. Also see H. T. Himmelweit, “Social Status 
and Secondary Education Since the 1944 Act: Some Data from London,” in 
: Hien Editor, Social Mobility in Britain, the Free Press, Glencoe, 1954, 

3J. D. Scott, Life in Britain, Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1956, p. 165. 
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criticism of the system. The “eleven-plus examination” as they call 
it, is a frequent and highly controversial subject of discussion, not 
only in the field of education, but also in the daily press. Parents 
and teachers are concerned, administrators and top educational policy 
makers are giving attention to the problem, and both Labour and 
Conservative political leaders are exercized about it. 

The major criticisms of the present system will be summarized 
briefly below. 


1. Under the present arrangement, it is obvious that a high 
degree of emotional tension and anxiety is aroused by the examina- 
tion system. For months before the examination, various kinds of 
pressure are put upon the eleven year-olds. Bicycles are frequently 
promised as rewards for success, and threats are made against failure. 


2. Another general criticism is that at the age of eleven, a child 
is too young to be subjected to an examination, the results of which 
will greatly influence the rest of his life. 

3. The validity of the examination is being questioned. The tech- 
nical aspects of the tests are not understood by lay people and they 
do not trust them. Also, the belief is widespread that students can 
be coached for the examination, and that some receive better coaching 
than others. It is apparently true that much of the last term of the 
primary school is given over to “preparing” the pupils for the 
selection examination. The tests are open to other criticisms. 1.Q. 
scores are thought to be class biased, thereby placing the working 
class child at a disadvantage.* British studies have shown a difference 
of about twenty points between the mean I.Q. scores of the highest 
and lowest occupational groups.5 However, the Himmelweit-Whitfield 
study indicated that differences within occupational groups were 
greater than between them, except for the highest and lowest status 
occupations, 

4. It is also pointed out that the present selection system results 
in “segregated” schools, the secondary modern schools being almost 
exclusively working class, and the grammar schools being largely 
middle class.* Edward Blishen, speaking before the Council for 
Children’s Welfare in London recently, said, “When we divide chil- 
dren at eleven-plus, we divide men from men .. . it is all wrong to 


4H. T. Himmelweit, and J. Whitfield, “Mean Intelligence Test Scores of 
a Random Sample of Occupations,” British Industrial Medicine, Vol. 1, 1947. 

5 Halsey and Gardner, op. cit., p. 64. 

6 Halsey and Gardner, op. cit., p. 63. 
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have children between the ages of eleven and fifteen thinking of 
themselves as the head or the tail.”” 
5. Another prevalent criticism is that the present selection system 
does not consistently result in selection on the basis of ability. Other 
factors, such as the number of places available in local grammar 
schools in relation to the size of the age group may determine the 
cutting point on the examination. In one local district, all children 
making an I.Q. score above 110 may be admitted to the grammar 
school, whereas in a locality having more limited facilities, an I.Q. 
of 115 or 120 may be required. It has been pointed out that pupils 
in crowded, poorly equipped rural schools have less chance of obtain- 
ing grammar school entrance than do children from city schools. 
In the county of Buckingham, the disparity is reported to be: 30 
to 50 per cent go to grammar schools from the towns, and only 23 
to 10 per cent from the country.® In a study to determine the rela- 
tionship of social class background to grammar school selection, the 
two factors, number of places available and size of the working class 
population were found to be more important than was the examination 
score in selection for grammar schools.® 
6. Other data which have brought the present selection system 
into question, have been presented in studies of drop-outs. About 
20 per cent of the students selected for grammar school leave school 
before they finish and fewer than half of those who finish the gram- 
mar school course pass examinations in five subjects, which is the 
minimum for university matriculation. 
These are the major criticisms which have caused the Labour 
Party to pledge itself to do away with the whole system and establish 
comprehensive schools. “Labour will abolish the practice of selection 
at eleven-plus for different types of schools because it is convinced 
that all children would benefit if, during the whole of the period 
of their secondary education, they shared the facilities, both social 
and educational, of one comprehensive school.'° 
_ Those who approve the present system are not as vocal as those 

who criticize it. Opinion seems to be divided along political and 
social class lines and, since approximately 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation support each party, the country is seriously divided on this 
problem of educational policy. It is true that*there are many thou- 
sands of working class boys and girls in grammar schools at the 


7 Times Educational Supplement, May 17, 1957. 
8 Times Educational Supplement, June 28, 1957. 
®Floud and Halsey, op. cit., p. 38. 

10 Labour Party, Challenge to Britain, 1953. 
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present time, and this was not true before the 1944 act. On the 
other hand, the secondary modern school is almost exclusively work- 
ing class. If a middle class child fails to be selected for grammar 
school, his parents will make every effort to send him to a private 
school of the grammar type. Of course the upper class—what is left 
of the landed aristocracy, wealthy industrialists, and the like—and 
all the middle class who can possibly afford it, avoid the whole 
problem of selection by sending their children to fee-charging, inde- 
pendent private schools from the age of five, or, at least before 
they are subject to the selection examinations. This has caused a 
rapid increase in the number of private schools, and many of the 
new ones are of questionable quality. 

Critics of our secondary schools who are disposed to favor dif- 
ferential selection in relation to more strictly defined courses of 
study, or separate schools for the elite, would be well advised to 
study both the educational and social implications of the contem- 
porary English school situation. 


Joel B. Montague, Jr. is Associate Professor of Sociology, The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
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THEORY OF PARTICIPATION AND CLASSROOM PRODUCTIVITY 
John D. McNeil 


It is contended that sociological theory is relevant to classroom 
procedures and that the artistry of the teacher affirms the science of 
the sociologist. Time, motion, and physiological theorists of the early 
1900’s! voiced principles related to economy in use of the body, ar- 
rangement of working place and design of equipment; schools of 
the period busied themselves with cases of faulty seating, the proper 
ratio of light to floor space, and speed in recitation to avoid loss of 
time.2 When the sociologists formerly viewed employees as inert in- 
struments performing the tasks assigned, teachers expected their 
pupils to respond, almost blindly, to directions. Today, when it is 
commonly held that pupils and personnel are variables rather than 
givens, classroom teachers and sociologists seek to understand work- 
ing relationships and the forces affecting behavior, paying particular 
attention to the problem of motivation for productivity. 

Central to this problem has been the concept of participation. It 
has found expression in the belief that a working or learning situ- 
ation should allow each one to engage in work consistent with his 
own estimated need for independence, specialized competencies, and 
level of aspiration. In practice, it has meant taking steps to help 
each one feel that he belongs and providing him with an active role 
to play in the organization, usually through cooperative planning and 
decision making. Studies in industrial settings and artificially created 
groups have indicated that participation is a powerful technique for 
modifying the behavior of individuals. In fact, some have even sug- 
gested that the possibility of participation is important whether or 
not the person actually participates.? One of the few experimental 
studies of the participation phenomenon in the classroom revealed 
that when pupils are permitted to participate in group planning, they 
develop greater interest in cooperative effort and skill and greater 
tendency to carry such efforts to a conclusion.‘ 


1Gilbreth, F. B., Primer of Scientific Management. New York, 1912 and 
Taylor, F. W., The Principles of Scientific Management. New York, 1911. 

2 Cook, William A., High School Observation and Practice, Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1925. * 

hy Marquis, D. G., Guetzkow, H., and Heyns, R. W., “A Social Psycho- 
logical Study of the Decision-Making Conference.” In H. Guetzkow (editor), 
Groups, Leadership, and Men. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951. 

*Rehage, Kenneth J., “A Comparison of Pupil-Teacher Planning and 
Teacher-Directed Procedures in Eighth-Grade Social Studies Classes.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, October 1951, pages 111-115. 
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The empirical evidence from these studies and the speculation 
they fostered led to the hypothesis that if teachers in training are 
perceived by their pupils as inviting participation in the planning of 
new work, pupils would be more productive in their classroom under- 
takings. It was intended that productivity be measured by the amount 
of self-initiated and required work performed by the pupils. The in- 
strument used in this inquiry was adopted from Cogan’s group ad- 
ministered questionnaire “The Pupil Survey.” ® Eight hundred and 
seventy pupils in 30 public school classrooms took part in the study. 
The student teachers constituted those who were completing re- 
quirements for secondary school teaching credentials in fields of 
English, social studies, foreign languages, mathematics, science and 
business education. The hypothesis was supported by correlations 
obtained between pupil perception of opportunity to participate in 
classroom planning and pupil productivity, participation correlating 
with required work at the 10% level and with self-initiated work at 
the 5% level of confidence. 4 

Admittedly, it is not enough for a teacher to believe that partic- 
ipation in decision-making is a source of increased motivation. Before 
the concept of participation can be transmitted to teachers as a use- 
ful instructional tool, explanation for its effectiveness must be made 
clear. Teachers need to know the conditions for its optimum em- 
ployment and possess requisite skills for its implementation. There- 
fore, answers to such questions as the following are in order: Is 
participation in decision-making effective because members, sharing 
in the planning, obtain more adequate knowledge of class goals and 
their values? Is it that participants obtain a more realistic view of 
the attainability of the goals? Are they influenced to value a goal 
by hearing certain others value it? Does felt participation lessen the 
visibility of power held by the teacher thereby making acceptance of 
classroom goals more palatable? Under what conditions would a 
teacher predict it undesirable to provide pupil participation in plan- 
ning? How do the complexity of task, identification with cliques, 
pupil feeling toward authority, size of the class, and available sanc- 
tions alter the productive outcomes from participation? 

It is submitted that framing and testing of sociological proposi- 
tions regarding major operational factors affecting pupil participa- 
tion will contribute to the improvement of instruction and provide 
persuasive evidence for the validation of sociological theory. 


eo 5 Cogan, Morris, “The Pupil Survey.” Copyright, 1953, by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 

John D. McNeil is Associate Director of Teacher Training, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


“THE CULT OF THE DOCTOR”: AN INDONESIAN VARIANT 
Justus M. van der Kroef 


As the study of the factors making for or impeding economic 
development in the socalled underdeveloped countries of the world 
intensifies, there is a growing awareness of the importance of the 
cultural matrix that shapes differential concepts of welfare and hu- 
man betterment. Though modern educational growth in these coun- 
tries is frequently seen as an accelerator of cultural change, requisite 
to the spread of technical and organizational innovation, the tradi- 
tional, cultural value context continues to determine much of the 
popular appreciation of various types of schooling, with consequences 
sometimes detrimental to the general objectives of the national de- 
velopment effort. An example on this order would be, what has been 
called, “the cult of the doctor” in Latin America.’ By this is meant 
the persistence in South American cultural values of the aristocratic 
Hispanic penchant for a life of leisured gentility, reflected in a “non- 
utilitarian education” in which academic degrees are eagerly sought 
more as status symbols conferring prestige in society, rather than 
as a means of entry into the active application of specialized skills 
needed by the community. A recent exhaustive analysis, published 
by Professor William S. Stokes, of Latin American students’ prefer- 
ences in university curricula both in their own countries and in the 
U.S., combined with his able study of the social value of university 
degrees in this part of the world, leads one to the conclusion that 
an overly scholastic, non-utilitarian education is much desired, and 
that training in applied science and technology tends to be depre- 
cated. Even such eminently “utilitarian” training as medicine, phar- 
macy or veterinary medicine is sought more for its social prestige 
value, rather than with a view to active application. Not only, Stokes 
points out, has Latin America “produced more doctors of law than 
their culture has required for hundreds of years,” but also that? : 


Almost everyone wants to be a medical doctor who does not 
practice, a doctor of pharmacy who does not mix prescriptions, 
a doctor of engineering who does not build, even a doctor of 
veterinary science who does not personally inject the diseased 
animal with the medicine it needs. The high status of titles such 


1 William S. Stokes, “The Drag of the Pensadores,” pp. 56-89 in James 
. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, eds., Foreign Aid Reexamined. A Critical 
Appraisal (Washington, 1958). 
2 [bid., pp. 70, 75. 
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as doctor, Lic., Ing., and Arg. is seen in the excessive use of 
symbols. Everyone has his calling card with whatever symbol 
of status he can claim ostentatiously displayed. 


Fundamental to an understanding of the popular appreciation 
of academic degrees in Indonesia is the position of the aristocracy 
over the centuries. Though one must make allowance for significant 
structural differences in the societies of the various ethnic units that 
make up the Indonesian nation today, it remains true to say that in 
virtually all of them there is a class of hereditary nobility and chief- 
tains whose social eminence and mode of living influences to greater 
or lesser degree the entire range of cultural values, also for the com- 
mon man. In Java the priajih (noble), not only was the font of the 
code of universally approved knightly virtues celebrated in folk dance 
and drama, but he was also the public administrative mainstay of 
the highly stratified old Javanese feudal order. In their control over 
Indonesia the Dutch adhered to a policy of “indirect rule,” which con- 
firmed the aristocracy in its pivotal social position, indeed, relied 
very heavily on the priajih element in colonial government. Educa- 
tionally this feudalistic policy had decisive consequences. For al- 
though in the course of the nineteenth century liberal-humanitarian 
considerations led to a gradual broadening of the Indonesian school- 
system so as to provide all indigenous classes with an opportunity 
to get modern schooling, the aristocratic cast of the colonial educa- 
tional establishment remained prominent almost till the outbreak of 
World War II and the end of Dutch colonial control. For one thing 
the heavy reliance on the aristocracy in the colonial administration 
required that some of the nobility be given a modicum of instruction 
so as to prepare them for a civil service career, and as early as 1848 
special schools sought to meet this need.* Although the school system 
was subsequently liberalized separate and qualitatively better schools 
continued to be provided for the aristocracy. These were the so-called 
Sekola Radja (litt. “schools for rulers”). In 1892 a division was 
made between “first” and “second class’’ schools, the former reserved 
for the upper classes, the latter for the common folk, and in later 
decades special training schools for future officials, (the so-called 
OSVIA) also geared to the nobility, came into being. Not the least 
because of the increased demands of the aristocracy itself for Western 
quality type education comparable to the primary and secondary 


3S. E. Harthoorn, De Toestand en de Behoeften van het Onderwijs bij 
de Volken van Neerlands Oost Indié (Haarlem, 1965), pp. 103-185 and I. J. 
Brugmans, Geschiedenis van het Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indié (Groningen, 
1938), pp. 79-140. 
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school system in the Netherlands, subsequent revisions in the colonial 
educational system during the first decades of the present century 
created a new elite type of schooling, which via so-called European 
and European-Native primary schools and a variety of secondary 
schools prepared for higher education, while “second class” and ter- 
minal education continued to be offered in so-called village schools 
to the masses. The feudal focus of colonial education did not prevent 
a growing number of commoners from being admitted to the better 
grade schools, but the expense of such schooling, as well as the heavy 
“Dutchified” academicism of these schools were highly effective bar- 
riers. To the end of their administration the Dutch sought to preserve 
the aristocratic tenor of indigenous Indonesian life. 

In this process the Dutch communicated much of their own title 
consciousness, the nature and complexities of which have already 
been described elsewhere.* In Indonesia “first class”. or European 
schooling and the academic degree became the hall mark of elite 
status, the means whereby the priajih as well as the Indonesian com- 
moner believed he could acquire, if only symbolically, equality of 
status with his colonial Dutch overlord. It needs no elaboration to 
assert that developing nationalism strengthened this belief, as well 
as a demand for more and more school facilities that could promise 
advance in social status. As early as 1851 the Dutch government, 
taking a leaf from developments in (then British) India had cau- 
tioned the Dutch States-General of the potential dangers of nationalist 
agitation “among vain and self-willed pupils of government schools” 
in the colonies.> In the twentieth century Indonesians themselves 
established a number of so-called “wild schools” (i.e., private schools) 
to accommodate the demand for Western style education. Unquali- 
fied personnel and other irregularities rendered most of this school- 
ing into “a sort of educational swindle,” in which it could happen that 
a student who had failed his second year in a government high school 
became the “director” of his own private high school.* But as expres- 
sions of widening aspirations to status mobility these schools were 
certainly important. The same aspirations are evident in the demand 
for academic degrees, which “were highly favored among the Indo- 
nesian aristocracy,” first because possession of a degree facilitated 


‘Justus M. van der Kroef, Indonesian Social Evolution. Some Psycho- 
logical Considerations (Amsterdam, 1958), pp. 78-79. 

5J. A. van der Chijs, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis van het Inlandsche 
Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indié (Batavia, 1870), p. 29. 

Vastenhouw, Inleiding tot de Vooroorlogse Paedagogische Problemen 
van Indonesié (Groningen, Djakarta, 1949), p. 38. 
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entry into the more remunerative government positions, secondly, 
because of their prestige value: “Just as in old Europe promotion 
to the doctorate stood about on par with acquiring knighthood, so 
in Indonesian society an academic degree was held in high honor,” 
and Indonesian commoners with such degrees married into noble 
families.? But it must not be thought that all this social emphasis 
on academic titles necessarily betokened a lively intellectual life in 
colonial Indonesia or a broad interest in the achievements of the 
mind. To the contrary. From the time that the editors of a nineteenth 
century “Pedagogical Literary Monthly” could complain that 
“strange as it sounds, under the sun of the tropics the interest of 
Europeans in mental matters descends below the freezing point,” * 
to the bitter diatribes against colonial Dutch provincialism and _nar- 
rowmindedness, uttered by Edgar Du Perron,® one of the great co- 
lonial Dutch writers just before the outbreak of World War II, the 
intellectual atmosphere in colonial Indonesia was usually permeated 
by an arid scholasticism in which the cult of titles fitted neatly in 
the highly class conscious pattern of social relations. 

The consequence, then, was that Indonesians often learned to ap- 
preciate Western education largely in terms of its external status. 
value, retaining a deep reserve towards its actual intellectual content. 
On the one hand this led, as the outstanding Indonesian statesman 
and publicist Sutan Sjahrir has noted,’ to a certain positivism in 
the Indonesian’s attitude, to a restriction of interest to the outward 
phenomena of Western society and its achievements (e.g., the aca- 
demic titles), without an attempt to probe deeper into their intellec- 
tual dynamics. On the other hand it led to a confused groping for 
a cultural identity of one’s own, in which a distrust of the West as 
well as an uneasiness with traditional Indonesian culture values alter- 
nated: some Indonesians complained over the excessive Western- 
ization of Indonesian youth, others pleaded for an “adaptation” of 
West to East in the schools, yet, others defended Western education 


7D. H. Burger, “(Structuurveranderingen in de Javaanse Samenleving,” 
Indonesié, vol. 3 (1949), p. 105. 

8 P. J. van Ravesteyn, “Vijftig Jaren,” p. 81 in P. J. van Ravesteyn and 
H. Grondijs, Twee Bijdragen tot de Kennis van de Geschiedenis van het 
Onderwijs aan Europeanen in Nederlandsch-Indié (Batavia, 1896). 
sash ®Edgar DuPerron, Indies Memorandum (Amsterdam, 1946), esp. pp. 7- 

10 Sutan Sjahrir, “Our Nationalism and Its Substance: Freedom, Social 
Justice and Human Dignity,” The Voice of Free Indonesia, May 4, 1946, p. 2 
(mimeo reprint). 
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“as if it were a matter of life and death.” ** National independence 
found most articulate Indonesians with unresolved questions on this 
point. 

One feature of the effect of the colonial educational system on the 
Indonesian deserves special emphasis in this connection, and that 
is the Indonesian’s relative lack of interest in technical-vocational 
training. The expansion of modern governmental control over the 
Indies, as well as the development of industry and. commerce, caused 
an increased demand for skilled technicians of all kinds, ranging from 
simple craftsmen to engineers. It cannot be said that the colonial 
educational establishment did not provide such training. In 1909 the 
first elementary trade schools were established (metalworking, car- 
pentry, painting), and to these were added a great variety of secon- 
dary vocational and technical schools (forestry, business administra- 
tion, dental technology, veterinary science, advanced metallurgy, and 
so on). From the first experience with Indonesian participation in 
this type of schools was disappointing. As the onetime director of 
the colonial department of education put it: “The pupils did not 
seem to realize exactly what they wanted from the future. The edu- 
cation did not reach the persons at whom it really aimed, but others, 
who deemed themselves too important to be trained as workmen.” 
The contempt for manual labor, even among those “who can do little 
more than a little reading and writing” (part and parcel of the 
aristocratic context in which the Indonesian tended to appreciate all 
education, including of the vocational type), greatly impeded tech- 
nical educational growth. While it must be admitted that the cur- 
ricula of the trade schools was often too theoretical, the potential bene- 
fit the Indonesian might derive from such schooling—particularly 
since a steady demand for it existed in the economy—was thus dissi- 
pated by his tendency to see all training in social prestige terms. 
Feeling himself too much an intellectual to start taking up manual 
labor, the technical school graduate seemed mainly interested in an 
administrative position, so that, as one critic pointed out, the technical 
grade schools primarily turned out “badly equipped supervisors in- 
stead of good workmen.” +? The same observation applies to higher 
education. After the First World War Engineering-Technology, Law, 


1K. Neys, Westerse Acculturisatie en Oosters Volksonderwijs (Disser- 
tation, Utrecht, 1945), p. 244. 

122A, D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy (Chicago, 1931), vol. 2, 
P. 238. My italics. 

18J. C. Schook, “Het Technisch Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indié,” Ko- 
loniale Studien, vol. 10 (1926), p. 690. 
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Medical and Literary Colleges were established, but among Indo- 
.nesians the first named College was the least popular. Of the total 
of 637 Indonesian students in various colleges in 1940, only 60 were 
attending the Engineering-Technology College (as compared to 241 
in Law and 308 in Medicine) and this small number formed a marked 
“contrast with the growing need—especially since 1938—for indus- 
trialization in this agrarian country.” ** 

The Indonesian’s tendency to deprecate technical-vocational train- 
ing has had important socio-economic consequences. Notwithstanding 
the spread of modern Westernized education and the demand for 
those with special technical and commercial skills in 1931 a Dutch 
Indonesian Education Commission, specially instituted to examine 
the results of the school system, concluded that “it has been clearly 
established that Western education for the indigenous population has 
thus far left the village society untouched, and also has not given 
any noticeable stimuli to the emergence of an independent class of 
small and big native entrepreneurs.” 1° Indeed, the intellectual-aristo- 
cratic fixation of the Indonesian of whatever schooling caused him 
to prefer a supervisory or white collar job above anything else, and 
this meant that in the first instance he turned to the government serv- 
ices or to the existing and limited opportunities in private business. 
Soon enough there occurred an “oversaturation of these petty off- 
cials” even with an expanding civil service,’® and while there was 
undoubtedly also discrimination of Dutch employers against Indo- 
nesians with schooling, it is more meaningful to see the growth 
a Western educated group of Indonesians, striving for but not finding 
the desired white collar employment, in the context of the Indo- 
nesian’s educational values and employment interests. It is als0 
against this background that an often cited conclusion of the Dutch- 
Indonesian Education Commission (that 25% of all Indonesian gra¢- 
uates from Western schools were unable to find the type of jobs 
where their education could be used) must be viewed.1? Moreover, 
the Commission also concluded that in terms of society’s future needs 
of those with advanced or higher education an overproduction of 


14 Vastenhouw, op. cit., pp. 28-78. 

15 Hollandsch-Indlandsch Onderwijs Commissie, Publicatie 11, Eindrappor 
(Weltevreden, 1931), p. 40. 

16 J, Rinkes, Eenige Oorzaken van den Finantieelen Nood der Neder 
landsch-Indische Regeering (Semarang, 1932), p. 37. 

17 Hollandsch-Inlandsch Onderwijs Commissie, Publicatie 6A, De Werk- 
gelegenheid in Nederlandsch-Indié voor Nederlandsch Sprekenden (Welt 
vreden, 1931), pp. 73-78. 
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Western grade school graduates could hardly be said to exist.** The 
native entrepreneurial and professional class in Indonesia, duly armed 
with the necessary technical and vocational training, may have found 
the colonial system a barrier, but in retrospect an equally great ob- 
stacle to its development seems to have been its own, culturally de- 
termined, educational values and job preference. 

Political action (with its opportunity to satisfy the lingering 
aristocratic inclination toward leadership) appeared to be the indi- 
cated path for those who, with varying degrees of schooling, were 
unable to satisfy their status ambitions. An analysis of the educa- 
tional background of some 100 Communist agitators, who had been 
apprehended after a series of attempted coups in 1926, revealed that 
over 75% were literate (in 1930 more than 90% of all Indonesians 
were still estimated to be illiterate), 2.4% had gone to high schools 
and most had had considerable primary training.*® Even Indonesian 
academicians (especially those with medical training) seemed to 
spend more time in politics than in applying their professional skills. 
President Sukarno, one of the first graduates of the Technical Col- 
lege, has probably not spent more than five or six years of his life 
in active engineering work. 

It is necessary now to consider how these various trends have 
been cast into even sharper relief since Indonesians formally attained 
their independence from the Dutch at the close of 1949. Elsewhere 
I have described the enormous expansion of the Indonesian school 
system, since then, the remarkable advance in combatting illiteracy, 
the greater diversification of the schools, as well as some of the 
social problems that have accompanied this rapid growth.”° It remains 
here to point out that, in view of the fact that “the Indonesian econ- 
omy is still essentially stagnant,” 24 the government bureaucracy has 
become even more the prime employment target of the growing num- 
ber of graduates turned out by the various schools. Indeed, in the 
opinion of one expert, today “the bureaucracy and the educational 


Onderwijs Commissie, Publicatie 11, Eindrapport, 
op. cit., p. 50. 

19W. M. F. Mansvelt, “Onderwijs en Communisme,” Koloniale Studien, 
vol. 12 (1928), pp. 202-225. a 

20 See by Justus M. van der Kroef: “Educational Development and Social 
Change in Indonesia,” Harvard Educational Review, vol. 24 (1954), pp. 239- 
255; “Higher Education in Indonesia,” Journal of Higher Education, vol. 26 
(1955), pp. 366-377; “Education in Indonesia,” The Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 39 
(1957), no. 3, pp. 147-151; and “Social Dysfunctions of Indonesian Education,” 
Comparative Education Review, vol. 2 (1958), pp. 15-20. 
*1 Benjamin Higgins in Far Eastern Survey, vol. 26 (1957), p. 164. 
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system are locked in a self-perpetuating circle of distension in which 
the second produces more and more diplomaed graduates which the 
‘latter is forced to absorb.”®? The growth of the bureaucracy (from 
about 280,000 in 1940 to nearly 2 million in 1958) reflects, especially 
considered in the light of its generally acknowledged inefficiency, the 
continued preoccupation with gaining the status symbols of “non- 
utilitarian” officialdom and of white collar prestige. Wholly in accord 
with this is the parasitic function of the new indigenous entrepreneur- 
ial class, whose business administrative ineffectiveness are traceable to 
traditional “aristocratic” inclinations toward leisure and conspicuous 
consumption, which, unchanged by an educational process that en- 
courages instead of disparages vocational training, forces the govern- 
ment to extend to this class all manner of special protective benefits.” 
To meet the vastly increased demand for diplomas and titles, the 
overthrow of the selective colonial educational system has meant a 
nearly unrestrained mushrooming of private schools, and this in 
turn has given dimensions to the problem of educational swindles 
undreamed of in the era of the colonial “wild schools.” Private secon- 
dary schools and “universities” have appeared, which bestow a 
plethora of diplomas and degrees, while lacking all facilities or quali- 
fied staff to justify their issuance. From the chain of press reports 
dealing with the periodic uncovering of such frauds space allows men- 
tion only of one recent cause célébre :** 


Police in Palembang have laid hands on a pseudo-educator who 
has illegally undertaken an educational institution, which was to 
become a secondary law school. 

Raden Mutalib is charged with embezzlement. His institu- 
tion, called “Tjahaja Siswa,” was to give specialized education 
to graduates of private or Government junior high schools. He 
has so far managed to collect a large sum of money from stu 
dents who wished to enter his school. . . . The imposter had al- 
ready enrolled some 130 junior high school graduates. . . . To 
his students he claimed to have a diploma for the English lan- 
guage, for accountancy and even of being a second year student 


22 Clifford Geertz, The Development of the Javanese Economy: A Socio- 
Cultural Approach (Cambridge, Mass. April, 1956), p. 72 (mimeo). 

23 For a fuller treatment of this problem see Justus M. van der Kroef, 
“Economic Development in Indonesia: Some Social and Cultural Impedi- 
ments,” Economic Development and Cultural Change vol. 4 (1956), pp- 116- 
133. 

24 Indonesian Observor (Dijakarta), August 30, 1958, 
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at the Law Faculty of Indonesia University. Actually he had 
been a second year junior high school student. 

The 22 year old Mutalib gave his name to be Raden Mutalib 
M.A., to give the impression he had a master’s degree. He ad- 
mitted that M.A. stood for the initials of his father’s name, Mo- 
hammad Achmad. 


Public pressure on teachers and examining boards has ranged 
from instances of parental attempts at bribery, to kidnapping and 
seizure of teachers as hostages by students wishing to pass examina- 
tions.2> Refusal to be intimidated has brought cries of alleged “colon- 
ialist” and “un-national” behavior on the part of the educators. 
Meanwhile “‘the cult of titles” goes on as strong as ever, if more con- 
fusingly, as the following editorial in a Djakarta daily makes clear :?° 


“INFLATION” 


A chaotic situation presently exists in our country in scien- 
tific degrees or titles, as a result of the fact that up to now 
there is no law regulating them. We do not know exactly how 
many people walk around these days bearing such learned titles 
as Mr. (Dutch abbreviation for Meester in the Rechten, i.e., 
lawyer), Drs. (graduate of a college or faculty), M.A., B.A., 
etc., acquired from one of the numerous institutes for higher 
studies mushrooming everywhere, even in the most unlikely 
places. We probably still remember the case of the “Majapahit 
University” . . . which although run by only one person (“presi- 
dent,” concurrently professor, secretary, board of examination) 
managed to have hundreds of “students” in its five year exis- 
tence, while very generously distributing the titles of “Drs., Mr., 
M.A., and B.A.” 

A number of graduates of foreign colleges or universities 
with either M.A. or B.A. degrees willfully changed their titles 
into “Drs.” because the latter is more popular and wellknown 
here. We do not speak of the great number of people with “Doc- 
tor’ (Dr.) titles, although almost none of them has ever pro- 
duced a dissertation. . . . One case, however, has not yet come 
up here, fortunately, i.e., about a man who lives in a country 
where a title means so much and, therefore, thought it useful 
to add behind his name: “B.A. (failed).” 

25 Times of Indonesia (Djakarta), August 14, 30, September 16, 1958. 
26 Indonesian Observor, September 16, 1958, 
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That the aristocratic fixation also expressed in the title cult, has 
not vanished in democratic, post-revolutionary Indoneesia is also 
borne out by the fact that the Indonesian government recently warned 
that many persons were arrogating to themselves traditional titles of 
nobility, though not entitled to do so.?? 

The persistence of the cult of titles and diplomas has not meant 
a quickening of Indonesia’s badly needed technical and economic de- 
velopment, and the white collar fixation produces a lag in precisely 
those fields that could aid this development. A recent case study of 
educational preferences reveals not only sharp differences in popular 
appreciation of, on the one hand, so-called academic high schools 
(which prepare for the higher bureaucratic functions, for improved 
status in society generally, and for higher education) and on the 
other, the commercial, vocational, and technical secondary schools, 
but also that children of government officials have a better chance 
by far of entering the academic high schools, so that the bureaucratic 
elite and the aristocracy seem to be maintaining their social status 
through the school system, while children of non-officials or of com- 
moners have, as often as not, to make do with a type of schooling, 
which however necessary from the point of view of accelerating the 
growth of a class of those with special technical and commercial skills, 
is generally regarded as socially less prestigious.?* Another recent 
case study of an island society in Eastern Indonesia reveals a veri- 
table run of pupils on the academic high schools, although various 
offices are already filled to overflowing, while skills needed in the 
development of the island’s agricultural and commercial life are de- 
precated and ignored, and thus the educational process and job inter- 
ests of the students drains the community of its best human 
resources.”® Only one type of secondary vocational training seems to 
attract an abundance of applications, i.e., training for grade school 
teachers, a traditionally prestigious white-collar occupation, which, 
moreover, easily confers government civil service status. The mass 
training of teachers, begun under a special program since July, 
1950,°° has now, in fact, resulted in an oversupply of teachers, and 
has forced some of those with teacher training into manual occupa- 
tions. 


27 Times of Indonesia, September 5, 1958. 

28 Leslie H. Palmier, “Occupation Distribution of Parents of Pupils in 
Certain Indonesian Educational Institutions,” Jndonesié, vol. 10 (1957), pp. 
320-348, 349-376. 

29 A. van den Ende, “Pengadjaran dan Kebutuhan Masjarakat,” Ekonomi 
dan Keuangan Indonesia (Djakarta) vol. 10 (1957, pp. 215-226. 

30M. Hutasoit, Compulsory Education in Indonesia (UNESCO, 1954), 
pp. 86-91. 
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In higher education pre-revolutionary trends also persist. The 
total number of college students has greatly increased since 1940, 
but educational preferences have not significantly changed. In the 
academic year 1953-54 the total number of students in the two biggest 
and best state universities (e.g., University of Indonesia and Gadjah 
Mahda university) was 14,622. The largest percentage (37%) or 
some 5530 students of these were attending the faculty of law, social 
and political science, while technology (engineering) had only 23.8% 
(3467 students), agriculture only 5% (736 students) and veterinary 
medicine only 1.2% (178 students). The remainder was divided be- 
tween the faculties of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy (25.2% or 
3694 students) and literature, education and philosophy (7% or 1017 
students ).2 Though in 1956 there were 2768 students in the Technical 
faculty of the University of Indonesia, experience indicates that few 
of these are destined to graduate as engineers: between 1920 and 
1942 only 40 Indonesians graduated,?? and between 1945 and 1955 
only 7,3 as compared to nearly 35 physicians and 50 lawyers in 
the same decade. The “non-utilitarian” role of technical specialists 
with academic degrees, especially in the medical field, has been greatly 
enhanced by the organizational and administrative expansion of the 
state which has the tendency to withdraw specialists from continued 
practice, in order to have them act in a supervisory capacity over 
various government services and welfare agencies. Indonesia’s in- 
creased participation in various international organizations has turned 
its few specialists even more into travelling bureaucrats and diplomats. 
That this “non utilitarian” employment of one’s special talents is 
not particularly resented is, as we have seen, wholly in accord with 
the Indonesian’s own appreciation of his academic training. From 
all this it is clear that the potential benefits of the political revolution 
of Indonesians against the Dutch still awaits an acceleration in the 
transformation of educational and cultural values without which no 
modernization of the country seems possible. 


31 Palmier, op. cit. p. 365. : 

82 EF. B. Penrod, “The Kentucky Contract Team in Indonesia,” The Ken- 
tucky Engineer, January, 1957. Professor Penrod, Chairman, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, served 
as Group Leader of the Kentucky Contract team at the Technical and Science 
Faculties of ‘the University of Indonesia in Bandung, under the auspices of 
the U. S. International Cooperation Administration. 

33 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), December 27, 1955. 


J. M. van der Kroef is in the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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UPROOTING AND RESETTLEMENT 
A Survey of the “Youth Aliyah” Program in Israel 


H. Edelston 


In August 1958 the World Federation for Mental Health held 
its 10th Annual Conference in Vienna, when the above title ‘Up- 
rooting and Resettlement’ was the principal theme of the meeting. 

During the week of the conference much was heard, in general 
terms, of the need for mental health programs for displaced persons, 
for both voluntary migrants and involuntary refugees. But only in 
general terms. One could not fail to catch the note of urgency and 
be impressed by the hopeful idealism of the speakers; but again and 
again I was struck by the absence of practicalities—difficulties to be 
surmounted, the right atmosphere to be created, facilities needed, 
personnel required, finance, etc. It is my intention to be a little more 
realistic in presenting some idea of the scale of work which an educa- 
tional cum mental health program for refugee youth can entail. 

Fortunately for this purpose we have a very successful working 
model to hand in the organization now officially designated as the 
Youth Immigration, Department of the Jewish Agency, but still 
known the world over by its first name, Youth Aliyah, which shortly 
celebrates its semi-jubilee. Here is an account of the combined edu- 
cational and mental health program of Youth Aliyah which over the 
past 25 years has been so strikingly effective in the rehabilitation 
(in Israel) of Jewish Youth gathered literally from the four corners 
of the Earth. 

Youth Aliyah was born out of the Jewish tragedy in Central 
Europe during the years immediately preceding the Second World 
War. Recognising that there was no future for Jewish Youth in 
Germany, a voluntary committee was set up with the avowed aim 
of training young people, of both sexes, to emigrate in organised 
groups to Palestine (as it was then: now Israel) there to settle on 
the land. The first group of 45 boys and girls actually left Germany 
in 1934, so that 1959 sees the celebration of the semi-jubilee of the 
movement, 

From small beginnings the project rapidly grew; after being for- 
mally taken over by the Jewish Agency, and under the direction of 


1The word Aliyah means ascent, implying ascent to “Jerusalem,” i.e. im- 
migration into Israel. 
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the late Henrietta Szold,? it developed as time went on into a large 
scale movement for the rescue and rehabilitation, in Israel, of home- 
less and dispossessed or victimised Jewish children wherever they 
were to be found. To date nearly 90,000 children have passed through 
its hands. At first nearly all came from Central and Eastern Europe. 
Later and of recent years they have arrived from North Africa, the 
Near East, Persia, India, etc.; in fact, from all over the world. Offi- 
cially Youth Aliyah is responsible for, and handles all unaccompanied 
and dependent children under the age of 17 arriving in Israel; indeed 
it has in its care some hundreds of young orphans and semi-orphans. 
But its major activity to-day is as an institution for the continued 
and special education of immigrant youth during the years of their 
adolescence. The great bulk of its wards fall into the 12-17 age 
group, of which at any one time there are over 13,000 domiciled 
in the many educational establishments and institutions scattered 
throughout Israel. 

From its inception Youth Aliyah has had a definite and clearly 
defined aim which must be clearly understood if one is to appreciate 
the subsequent social and mental health program grafted on. Every- 
thing stems from the Zionist ideal of reclamation of the land and the 
establishment of a generation of Jewish farmers in Israel. Already 
by the 1930’s there was established in the country a number of spe- 
cial pioneering agricultural settlements, run on a collective or com- 
munal basis, known locally as Kibbutzim.* Many of them were pre- 
pared to take in a group of early adolescent children, say at the age 
of 13 or so, to live in the settlement and be brought up and edu- 
cated there: the expectation being that some or other of them would 
ultimately (as adults) take to farming, if not to actual membership 
of a Collective Settlement. To this end groups of children were al- 
located by Youth Aliyah to one or other of the settlements as the 
opportunity arose. At a later date, with increasing numbers which 
the Kibbutzim could not absorb, Youth Aliyah set up its own ‘Chil- 
dren’s Villages,’ * which though populated by children only (and 


_ ®Miss Szold, an American from Baltimore, who finally settled in Pales- 
tine and died there in 1948, can fairly be described as one of the great women 
of our century. 

3Singular: Kibbutz. Plural: Kibbutzim. For a detailed account of the 
structure and organization of these settlements see: Infield, Co-operative 
Living in Palestine. Kegan Paul, 1946. 

*See Super, A. S., “Allonei Yitzchak: A Youth Village in Israel.” Etudes 
Pedagogiques No. 3 FICE. Pub. in association with UNESCO. 
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their teachers and managers) are run as far as possible on lines 
parallel to the Kibbutzim. 

Before being allocated to a Children’s Village or a Kibbutz, the 
boys and girls are organised into mixed groups of from 20-40 chil- 
dren, who later live together as a large family under the guidance 
of their Youth Leader (Madrich in Hebrew). He, or she, is respon- 
sible for their individual care and welfare and acts on the spot ‘in 
loco parentis’: but often being only a young person himself he may 
take on a role more akin to that of a big brother in an orphaned 
family. All attend school, in the village or in the settlement, and 
depending on the age of entry into Youth Aliyah, the educational 
program extends over 2, 3 or 4 years. The curriculum, though com- 
plete, is less academic than is usual in the settled countries of the 
West, the aim being to facilitate integration into the country by 
combining formal school learning with a practical knowledge and 
love of the land and an understanding of its problems. To this end, 
and with emphasis mentioned on agriculture, every boy and girl 
spends an increasing amount of time on real tasks: from 14 years and 
upwards half the working day is occupied with some practical job— 
in the fields, in the workshops, or in the Communal Kitchen. 

At the end of the 17th year, all—boys and girls alike—must enter 
for their period of training in the defense forces: and by the time 
their training is over, the young people are men and women ready 
to take up an occupation as independent citizens, 

Even from this cursory and much simplified overall picture it can 
be seen that one is bound to meet with children offering both educa- 
tional and emotional problems of varying degrees of severity. Adoles- 
cence is normally a period of stress and conflict where much help 
and guidance is needed: how much more when the young people are 
undergoing the extreme stress and strains of integration into a strange 
land and a new culture. Even in so-called normal children severe 
social and personal crises may arise which can develop serious clinical 
features. How much more in, say, the intellectually retarded who 
cannot keep up with the educational program, or the emotionally 
disturbed—and disturbing—children who do not fit into the group. 

In the course of the years it has been found increasingly neces- 
sary to supplement the ordinary educational and social program with 
skilled professional help from the psychological services. There ar¢ 
two lines of approach: 


1. Adequate screening through selection tests at the beginning 
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to ensure that the children are suitable for the special edu- 
cation and training of Youth Aliyah. 

(The same tests help to group the children for direction into 
appropriate establishments, and offer guidance to the teachers 
who will attend to them.) 

2. Support and/or treatment of a professional nature for those 
already in Youth Aliyah showing signs of disturbance. 


The following branches of the psychological services have been 
set up to implement the above: 


A. A Reception Centre for screening and selection. 
B. Psychological Clinics attached to the educational and social 
services to carry out the Mental Hygiene Program. 
C. Department for Special Education to deal with misfits and 
unplaceables and failures generally—in fact all those who cannot 
be accommodated through the normal channels. 


I will now describe each of these briefly in turn. 


A. Reception Center 

Though logically this comes first, historically it came late for a 
number of reasons, not the least being the difficulty in finding satis- 
factory testing methods of practical value. The stumbling block was 
not easy to overcome. It took some time to appreciate just how un- 
suitable were the accepted test procedures as used with Western 
European or American children. Particularly is this true of the 
“Oriental” children who came to form an increasingly large propor- 
tion after the mass immigration from North Africa, from 1951 on- 
wards. One found at times a mentality different in kind, over and 
above differences in upbringing and cultural background. One saw 
extraordinarily primitive reactions having no counterpart in the nor- 
mal European child. The language problem too could be a formidable 
obstacle. I can still see one boy set out in a group test and quite 
inaccessible. He only understood Persian! 


B. Psychological Clinics 

Education facilities in all normal placements are the responsibility 
of Youth Aliyah who exercise their supervision through a system 
of inspectors visiting regularly. Social problems lying outside the 
sphere of education proper were originally dealt with by a small 
Social Service department. But this latter was soon found to be in- 
sufficient and inadequate to deal with the many emotional problems 
Which as already mentioned one might expect to crop up, and which 
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did materialise in due course. And so Youth Aliyah set up its own 
“Child Guidance” Services in the form of two large clinics: the 
older one in Haifa for the North and a second in Jerusalem, with 
a branch in Tel Aviv, for the rest of the country. They are run on 
the now familiar pattern with experienced clinical psychologists and 
well trained psychiatric social workers. But with one notable differ- 
ence: there was no psychiatrist on the staff. (Youth Aliyah did not 
have its own staff psychiatrist until my arrival in Israel.) The clin- 
ical psychologist was head of the team and outside psychiatrists were 
called on for consultation etc. at his discretion. Though recognised 
in some quarters as not too satisfactory, it was the only arrangement 
possible with the acute shortage of available personnel: indeed my 
call to be Consulting Psychiatrist was a recognition of the deficiency 
and an attempt to remedy it.5 

There are a number of other differences, worth recounting, aris- 
ing out of the contrasting clinical material. In the first place the cases 
are more complicated socially, calling for longer and more detailed 
casework. That a full history, especially of the child’s early years, 
should be rarely obtainable, is only to be expected in the nature of 
events. Even what was obtained was quite often unreliable. So much 
had to depend of hearsay, or on brief reports of remote officials in the 
country of origin, which were hard to evaluate. Statements of inter- 
ested relatives were more than usually emotionally loaded with bias 
and prejudice, Eastern people in any case lack our Western tradition 
of objectivity, and where self-interest steps in, outright falsification 
of even obvious facts is not looked upon as anything improper. (For 
instance gross abnormalities such as downright mental defect, or 
epilepsy, would not be disclosed. At times it was not possible to 
establish with certainty such a simple matter as the exact age of the 
child!) So much more information has to be extracted from direct 
examination, and the psychological tests are correspondingly more 
elaborate. The Rorschach and T.A.T. were almost routine, and a 
general test of intellectual capacity had to be supplemented with 
numerous accessory devices. Unfortunately, as already explained, the 
tests themselves are not altogether as reliable as they might be, leav- 
ing a precise diagnosis not too certain at times. 


5In Israel even more than elsewhere, well qualified Child Psychiatrists 
with the necessary experience are not easy to come by, and my successor 's 
still being sought for. 

6 As compared with English practice where there are greater facilities for 
obtaining a satisfactory social and personal history. I am not sure how t 
would compare with routine procedure in America. 
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As against this one has to set the enormous freedom of manoeuvre 
in manipulating the external circumstances of the case. Israel is a 
new and pioneering country where there is ample room and oppor- 
tunity for change and experiment. It was truly startling at times 
how effective a simple change of placement’ could be, in what would 
appear at first sight to be an intractable problem. Much of the work 
done in clinics devolved into diagnosis and disposal in this way, but 
beginning very recently there is an increasing experience of direct 
psychotherapy with the child itself—in suitable cases of course. Group 
living, with the special relationship to the Youth Leader, and the 
general relationships in the Kibbutz, all make for new and fascinat- 
ing complications which I have no space to enter into here. 

A recent extension of the clinic work deserves mention. As in 
any rapidly developing country, and more so where there is such a 
clash of cultures as in Israel, there is in many spheres of life no 
very clearly established norm or ideal of behavior. Whilst this has 
the advantage of fluidity and allows room for progress, it lays a heavy 
burden on those who have to teach and guide the youngsters viz. 
the teachers and the Youth Leaders (Madrichim). One finds in con- 
sequence a great insecurity in both leaders and led, which is liable 
to break out at times and which tends to colour and exaggerate all 
problems. To anticipate and forestall as far as possible the more 
severe emotional difficulties, a system of “Counselling” ® was set up, 
tun by the professional workers of the clinics under the overall super- 
vision of the psychiatrist. At present it only covers the larger estab- 
lishments, notably the Children’s Villages, but it is hoped to extend 
the arrangement and ultimately to bring in all Youth Aliyah institu- 
tions as far as possible, 

It is by virtue of this system of Counselling that the one staff 
Psychiatrist can cover a large field—practically the whole of Youth 
Aliyah. For besides their preventive-therapeutic function the visiting 
‘Counsellors’ act as a filtration system, picking out those cases need- 
ing the more intensive investigation of the full Clinic team. Further, 
as they see the situation from the beginning—indeed watch its de- 
velopment—they can supply valuable material to the psychiatrist on 
Which to base the diagnosis and ultimate disposal of the case. 


"Involving of course a change of group to which the ward was attached. 
As this is the psychological equivalent of changing the family to which he 
belonged, perhaps some of the results are not surprising. 

8 This follows the American pattern, the technique of which will no doubt 

familiar to readers. 
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In Youth Aliyah we had round about 600° of these misfits who 
collectively came under the care of the 


C. Department for Special Education 

It is one measure of the deep humanity of Youth Aliyah that 
no case was given up as hopeless; every care was taken, if not to 
cure, then at least to ameliorate their condition and to find the best 
means of bringing out and developing the limited potentialities pres- 
ent. A bare enumeration of the facilities at the disposal of this depart- 
ment is impressive in showing the lengths to which Youth Aliyah 
is prepared to go in its desire to do its best even for the poorly 
endowed. 


1. Two large Children’s Villages, specially built, staffed and 
organised, as Residential Institutions for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children: those whose tendency to “act out” makes it impossible 
for them to remain in normal settlements. (One of them is for 
ultra-orthodox boys only, and the other, with no special religious 
bias, takes in both boys and girls. Each can hold about 70-80 
children. ) 

2. Family Institutions for the backward and educationally re- 
tarded. (Corresponding to what are called here in England the 
Educationally Sub-normal.) In Intelligence Quotient they range 
from about 70-85, i.e. they are by no means mentally defective: 
but they cannot keep up with the normal curriculum. They do 
however respond well to a restricted program with a more prac- 
tical bias. They often make good farm workers. 

There are a number of such places up and down the country 
where anything up to 20-25 children are brought up together 
as members of a large family. 

3. Special Boarding Schools for the maladjusted. 

These are privately run, but Youth Aliyah pays for suitable 

selected cases to be maintained there. 


For boys unsuited to country life and who wish to become arti- 
sans and learn a trade, there are— 
‘4. Apprentice School and Apprentice Hostels 


The former, run by an associated charitable organisation, is 
for mixed children from aged 13. The latter, more directly under 


® Considering they were the accumulation of several years, and included 
some orphans who could not take up the normal education routine as they 
were still too young, this number is by no means excessive under the cil 
cumstances, Indeed one feels it might have been much larger. 
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the control of Youth Aliyah, handle older boys in the 15-17 year 
range: mostly antisocial characters who do not take to group 
education. They live in the hostel which supervises their general 
activities, but go out to work and earn their own living. (The 
set-up is something after the style of the Probation Hostel.) 


As elsewhere in this kind of work one uses 


5. Foster Placement for individual (especially young) children. 
Youth Aliyah had a list of families prepared to take in one 
or more of its wards for foster homing on a paying basis. 


Finally 
6. Institutions and Hospitals 
Arrangements with mental deficiency institutions and mental 
hospitals for the management of defectives and “mental cases” 
proper. Youth Aliyah had a special understanding with one open- 
type mental hospital which specialised in the treatment of late- 
adolescent psychopaths, mostly of the traumatic war-orphan type. 


Space does not allow of any detailed description either of the 
cases or their treatment, but even from this bald statement one can 
envisage what Youth Aliyah has found necessary in order to ensure 
that every child, even the least gifted, has the opportunity to make 
the most of its endowmnnts. 

This, then, is the outline of a successful and full Mental Health 
Service for immigrant youth. To sum up: 


1. An educational curriculum based on a national ideal and 
purpose. (This is the basis and foundation.) 
Practical participation by existing institutions in the country. 
Careful selection and placement of the young people. 
Skilled professional guidance at all levels. 
Special arrangements for misfits and failures. 
Medical institutions for severe breakdown. 


A point worth mentioning in this connection is the training of 
stafi—especially the teachers and the Youth Leaders. In view of the 
original nature of the educational experiment, previously experienced 
personnel were not to be expected. Youth Aliyah therefore estab- 
lished its own teacher’s seminaries for training purpdses. And in gen- 
eral, through frequent staff meetings at all levels—anything from 
gtoup professional discussions to National Seminars—Youth Aliyah 
constantly arranges to pool all its knowledge and experience in the 
endeavour to improve the educational level of its own professional 
Personnel in all departments. 
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In Israel, as in all new and rapidly expanding economies, the 
strains and stresses (both physiological and psychological) can be 
severely trying, and the resulting symptoms very distressing: even 
alarming at times. But equally, and with due care and attention, the 
outcome of the resulting “illness” can be much more favourable. I 
have seen clinical conditions including depressions and schizoid reac- 
tions almost psychotic in nature, clear up completely with a modicum 
of skilled treatment. In other words whatever one does for these 
patients can be most rewarding. Without going into statistical or 
clinical detail, one can say categorically and with conviction that the 
success of Youth Aliyah in this field of rehabilitation is quite out- 
standing. 

What then is the secret of success in Youth Aliyah? Perhaps 
it is worth reflecting upon it as a pointer to refugee projects of a 
similar nature elsewhere in the world. 

First and foremost these children are really wanted in Israel. 
There is a great and overriding compassion for them, throughout the 
entire country. It is a compassion that is very natural in the light of 
recent—and remote—Jewish history in all its tragedy, and it is re- 
flected in the devoted, almost dedicated care and attention of the 
staff, especially on the social side of Youth Aliyah, the like of which 
it has rarely been my privilege to witness. It has become for some 
Youth Aliyah workers almost a holy duty, quite understandable when 
one learns of their own personal histories. 

Not only has the country accepted the children and looks forward 
to accepting more, but the prevailing national ideology fits in with 
the deepest feelings of the refugee. For him too it is a real home- 
coming: his is a genuine integration, not as so often elsewhere a 
foreign body to be absorbed. In the event, the ideal of reclamation 
of the land is a task waiting to be undertaken: a challegene and an 
ideal which is always an inspiration to youth. True not all succeed, 
and only a minority fulfil the ideal in its entirety by becoming pioneers 
in the new settlements. But even with those who drift away and 
finally settle in the towns, their Youth Aliyah upbringing has left its 
mark and they remain real lovers of the country which they can look 
upon as their own. 

Youth Aliyah does not rest upon its laurels, but is constantly 
seeking new ways to be of service. One extension of its work is to 
accept children already living in Israel; the underprivileged, and 
particularly the children of recent immigrants, who for various rea- 
sons cannot give their families the attention and education they are 
sorely in need of. Another is to set up Youth Centres for older 
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adolescents, who in the political and social turmoil of the last few 
years have escaped the educational net and threaten to breed a gener- 
ation of uneducated, if not illiterate adults. These are experiments 
which will be recorded in their time and I cannot go into them here. 
To my way of thinking Youth Aliyah bids fair to becoming a National 
Institution to help in settling the problem of youth internally, when 
the external immigration into Israel itself has ceased. 

The cost of the combined program given here is no small amount, 
especially when it has to be raised by voluntary contribution from 
the countries of the Diaspora. But the money is well spent, and it 
is no secret that there are projects of a similar kind where more 
money is poured out to less effect. As I have already indicated, money 
is not everything: what cannot be valued is the time, and tact, and 
infinite patience, which can neither be bought nor paid for. 

Henrietta Szold, the first director of Youth Aliyah, left a tradi- 
tion in this direction which is being faithfully followed. She is reputed 
to have said once that no child is “incurable” and that there is no 
child but that can be redeemed by the loving care of the country. 
We know now that there are a few beyond redemption, but even if 
she was mistaken in her idealism, it was a noble ideal to strive for 
and its influence is still there to be felt. For out of the marriage of 
the dedicated purpose of Israel and the financial contribution of the 
Diaspora was born the undoubted success of Youth Aliyah, which 
I was privileged to see at close quarters and to which I gladly con- 
tributed during my stay in Israel. 


One time Directot of the Bradford Child Guidance Clinic and now Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist to City of Bradford Mental Health and Child Guidance 


Services. Dr. Edelston. spent eighteen months as Consulting Psychiatrist to 
Youth Aliyah in Israel. 
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CONSCIOUS AND IMPERSONAL FORCES IN RECENT TRENDS 
TOWARD NEGRO-WHITE SCHOOL EQUALITY IN VIRGINIA 


Doxey A. Wilkerson 


The traditional “gap” between the status of white and Negro 
schools in the South has narrowed considerably during recent years. 
Inequality is still general; but there has been substantial recent prog- 
ress in the direction of parity in all of the southern states. What 
forces are responsible for this progress? It is to this question of 
dynamics, as reflected by developments in one southern state, that 
the present analysis is addressed. 


PRESUMED DYNAMIC FORCES 


The rapidly-growing literature on “the changing South” empha- 
sizes two general types of social forces which are presumed to under- 
lie recent progress toward equalizing white and Negro schools. First, 
there are “impersonal” forces as urbanization, industrialization, de- 
clining Negro population proportions, and varying patterns of re- 
gional characteristics. Second, there are such “conscious” forces as 
improvement in the social status of the Negro people, the increasing 
Negro vote, the organized Negro school movement, and favorable de- 
cisions by the federal courts. 

If it is true that there are among the forces which have operated 
to improve the relative status of Negro schools during recent years, 
then, time and place variations in the extent of their development 
should correspond to variations in the extent of recent progress to- 
ward equalizing white and Negro schools. Stated operationally, it 
should be possible to demonstrate that measurable “factors” cor- 
responding to these social forces are closely associated with observed 
progress toward equality. 

Here summarized and interpreted are the main findings of a 
study designed to test the hypothesis that this relationship does, in 
fact, obtain; that social factors corresponding to the several imper- 
sonal and conscious forces listed above are closely associated with 
1940-1957 progress toward equalizing the status of white and Negro 
public elementary and secondary schools in Virginia.* 


1“Some Correlates of Recent Progress Toward Equalizing White and 
Negro Schools in Virginia.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity, 1958. Pp. xii, 372. 
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RECENT PROGRESS TOWARD EQUALITY 

A rough, purely quantitative, index of 1940-1957 progress toward 
equality is afforded by trends in the degree to which Negro schools 
approximate white schools as regards (a) per cent of the population 
aged 7 to 19 in average daily attendance, (b) cost of elementary 
salaries per pupil in average daily attendance, (c) cost of secondary 
salaries per pupil in average daily attendance, and (d) value of school 
property per pupil in average daily attendance? The mean of the 
four Negro-to-white ratios on these measures defines the “relative 
status” of Negro schools in a given term, and is designated the 
Index of Relative Status, Term-to-term increases in this index reflect 
improvement in the relative status of Negro schools—or, stated in 
other words, “progress toward equality.” A relative-status rating 
of 100.0 indicates approximate equality of status. 

The extent of a given county or city’s progress toward equality 
during the 17-year period here involved is reflected by the ratio of 
its Index of Relative Status for 1956-57 to that for 1940-41. This 
ratio is designated the Index of Progress; and progress-ratings above - 
100.0 indicate net improvement in the relative status of Negro schools 
during this period.* 

Index of Relative Status ratings for Virginia as a whole are 67.5 
for 1940-41 and 92.8 for 1956-57, representing an increase of about 
37 per cent in the relative status of Negro schools. Median relative- 
status ratings for 79 counties and 22 independent cities in three 
selected school terms are listed below.* Although the status of Negro 


Madn. IRS for Man. IRS for 
79 Counties 22 Cities 


89.5 98.5 
73.4 85.5 
1940-41 61.2 70.5 


2 Relevant data are taken from the annual reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

3It will be noted that the Index of Relative Status reflects a relation- 
ship between the status of Negro and white schools; and it expresses nothing 
about the absolute status of either group of schools. Similarly, the Index of 
Progress reflects a 1940-1957 relative-status relationship ; and it expresses 
nothing about the relative status of Negro schools in either of these terminal 
years. , 

‘With minor exceptions, these are the 79 counties and 22 independent 
Cities where Negroes constitute 7.0 per cent or more of the population aged 
7 to 19, and for which relevant school-status data are available. Excluded 
from local district comparisons are 21 counties and 10 cities, mostly in the 
Western mountainous areas of the State, where Negro populations are very 
sparse. 
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schools more nearly approximated that of white schools in the cities 
during the period here involved, there was somewhat more improve- 
ment in relative status among the counties. 
This relationsip is expressed more directly by the following Index 
of Progress ratings. There was about 49 per cent improvement in the 


IP for IP for 
Measure 79 Counties 22 Cities 
Median 149.3 138.0 
Third Quartile 165.9 150.5 
First Quartile 133.9 126.5 
Range 88.4-213.8 77.2-197.6 


relative status of Negro schosls in the median county, as compared 
with about 38 per cent improvement in the median city. It will also 
be noted that there was marked variation among these local school 
divisions in the extent of 1940-1957 progress toward equalizing white 
and Negro schools. 
Evidence for or against the associations here hypothesized is 
sought in the extent to which these time and place variations in prog- 
tess toward equality correspond to variations in measures of the 
presumed correlates. There follows a summary of the main findings 
of the analysis, along with indication of the types of data on which 
these findings are based. 


IMPERSONAL FACTORS 


Comparisons among geographical areas of Virginia reveal several 
types of regional characteristics which are closely associated with 
1940-1957 progress toward equalizing white and Negro schools. They 
include, most notably, rapid and extensive urban-industrial develop- 
ment—in and adjacent to the three main metropolitan areas of the 
State, around Washington, D. C., Richmond and Norfolk. They also 
include, in varying combinations, economic activity in non-metropol- 
itan areas which centers around manufacturing and specialized forms 
of agriculture (rather than such field-crop farming as tobacco and 
peanuts) ; physical remoteness from the main population centers 1n 
eastern and southeastern Virginia (eg. northern and western- 
mountainous areas and the Eastern Shore) ; small Negro population 
proportions ; traditionally more equalitarian social forms and norms 
than prevail in the former slave-plantation areas of Southside Vir- 
ginia; and a tendency toward political independence from the domt- 
nant “Byrd Machine” (as in the 10th Congressional District in the 
north and in the Southwest.) 
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Urbanization per se is closely associated with 1940-1957 progress 
toward equalizing white and Negro schools in the counties of Virginia. 
This relationship is revealed by comparisons among counties with 
different 1950 urban-total population ratios and with varying 1940- 
1950 increases in such ratios; and also by comparisons between coun- 
ties where independent cities are located and those where there are 
no such cities. However, neither the size of city populations in 1950 
nor the extent of 1940-1957 growth in city populations is closely 
associated with recent progress toward equality. 

Although there was marked growth in manufacturing in Virginia 
during the period covered by this study, it appears that industrializa- 
tion per se is not closely associated with recent progress toward 
Negro-white school equality. This finding is based on comparisons 
among counties and among cities (a) with varying numbers of new 
manufacturing plants established between 1940 and 1957, (b) with 
varying proportions of gainfully employed workers in manufacturing 
occupations in 1950, and (c) with varying proportions of workers 
“covered” by the State unemployment system in 1954-55. 

Although the relative status of Negro schools is very closely, and 
negatively, related to the size of Negro population proportions in 
both the counties and the cities, neither the size of such proportions in 
1940 and in 1950 nor the per cent of 1940-1957 decrease in such 
proportions is closely associated with recent progress toward equaliz- 
ing white and Negro schools. 


CONSCIOUS FACTORS 


Trends since 1940, and especially since World War II, toward 
substantial improvement in the over-all social status of the Negro 
people, in the nation and in Virginia, are closely associated—indeed, 
interwoven—with recent progress toward Negro-white school equal- 
ity in the State. This relationship is revealed by the analysis of a 
wide range of data descriptive of the changing economic, political, 
legal, and general social position of Negroes, together with the de- 
velopment of increasingly equalitarian attitudes among the white 
population. 

Although there was proportionately a very large increase in the 
number of Negro voters in Virginia during the period here involved, 
there is, in general, no close association between the Negro vote and 
recent progress toward equalizing white and Negro schools. This 
finding rests on comparisons among counties and among cities (a) 
where varying proportions of Negro adults paid the poll tax in 1952, 
(b) where there were varying proportions of 1942-1952 increase in 
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the number of Negroes paying the poll tax, and (c) where there were 
varying ratios of Negro-to-white registered voters in 1956. It is cor- 
roborated by the expressed judgment of informed persons inter- 


Li viewed in different parts of the State. 
7 Resort to the federal courts by the organized Negro school move- 
ag ment, together with a series of favorable decisions by those courts, 


is most closely associated with recent progress toward Negro-white 
school equality in Virginia. This is notably the case with interaction 
xs between the Negro movement and the federal courts in efforts to 
equalize teachers’ salaries during the early 1940’s, and in efforts to 
equalize school physical facilities during the late 1940’s. This close 
association is especially evident in the case of efforts by the Negro 
movement and the federal courts to abolish public school segregation 
in the early 1950’s. Abundant documentation of this relationship is 
ps found in field notes of interviews with school officials and lay citizens 
_ in many parts of the State, and also in many newspaper reports and 
| the texts of federal court decisions. 


SOME THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


An important theoretical question is raised by seeming inconsisten- 
cies and overlappings among the findings summarized above. For 
§ example, whereas industrialization and Negro population proportions 
*, seem to emerge as correlates of progress toward equality when ex- 
Fy amined in the context of a total regional environment, such associa- 
tion is not evident when these factors are examined per se. Further, 
there are obvious interconnections among the several conscious fac- 
tors here analyzed, and apparently among them and most of the 
impersonal factors as well. 

The question arises: Is recent progress toward equalizing white 
and Negro schools in Virginia associated with a series of separate 
“factors,” presumably corresponding to different social forces; or is 
such progress associated with much more complex social situations 
and developments, which cannot be described in additive terms? And 
the methodological corollary is: Can analysis of the extent of associa- 
tion between the several sets of presumably isolated variables here 
involved be expected to yield maximum insight into the dynamics 
of the phenomenon being studied? 

It would seem that the answers to both questions are negative. 
Recent progress toward equalizing white and Negro schools is un- 
doubtedly .a function of a vast complex of interrelated events and 
developments, extending from the local to the international scene. 
Hence, to “isolate” and examine presumed correlates of that progress 
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seriatim, as if they represented separately-functioning influences, is 
to destroy the interlocking complexity which is probably the very 
essence of the relationships under investigation. It follows that maxi- 
mum insight into the dynamic forces here involved probably calls 
for a study of different design—one which undertakes analysis-in- 
depth of Negro-white school developments within the context of 
several contrasting community or regional environments, treated as 
wholes. Such a study would focus especially on interrelationships 
among the various social forces presumably operative. 

Another theoretical question suggested by the above findings con- 
cerns the relative importance of “impersonal” and “conscious” forces 
in recent progress toward equalizing white and Negro schools. Al- 
though most of the related literature seems to stress the greater im- 
portance of impersonal forces, especially urban-industrial develop- 
ment, the data of this study appear to suggest that conscious forces 
played the more decisive role in Virginia. This impression is empha- 
sized by the finding that industrialization per se is not closely asso- 
ciated with recent progress toward equality. 

The contradiction here noted is perhaps more apparent than real. 
There is no doubt that in public school developments, as in other areas 
of the culture, the conscious activities of human beings are the direct 
and immediate causes of social change. Very probably, however, these 
causative actions of people are powerfully—even decisively—influ- 
enced by more remote impersonal forces of which they are hardly 
aware. Thus, urban growth, industrialization, and declining Negro 
population proportions may have played, indirectly, a much more 
important role in furthering recent progress toward Negro-white 
school equality in Virginia than the associations revealed by this 
study suggest. Indeed, some such premise seems essential to explain 
the much greater activity and effectiveness of the Negro school 
Movement since the beginning of World War II, and especially the 
quite new supporting role of the federal courts. 

Still another question suggested by this study is: What has hap- 
pened to the relative scholastic achievement of Negro pupils in Vir- 
ginia during the recent period of substantial improvement in the 
telative status of their schools? It appears that no systematic investi- 
gation of this question has yet been undertaken> 

One practical implication of this study concerns the continuing 
need for efforts to equalize the separate white and Negro schools 
of Virginia, Even if initial steps toward integration are taken in the 
near future, as this observer expects, they will surely be of a token 
character; and segregated schools may be expected to predominate 
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for quite some time. Thus, it is of considerable importance that, de- 
spite recent progress toward equality, only 23 of 79 counties and 10 
of 22 cities have Index of Relative Status ratings of 100.0 or more 
for 1956-57. Further, one-fourth of the counties have relative-status 
ratings below 80.0 for that term; and most of them are counties with 
very large Negro school populations. It is clear that efforts to equalize 
white and Negro schools are still very much in order. 

Still another practical implication of this study is suggested by a 
finding not reported above; namely, a tendency toward increasing 
inequality between white and Negro schools in Virgina since the 
1954 and 1955 decrees of the Supreme Court in the School Segrega- 
tion Cases. This tendency could mark the beginning of a retrogressive 
trend. 

Kurt Lewin once said that “. . . after small changes the tendency 
to return to the previous level of equilibrium might be stronger than 
after great changes”; and this insight seems relevant here. Perhaps 
efforts to win further increments of “separate but equal” educational 
opportunities for Negro children—although they surely should con- 
tinue—may not suffice to counter the very recent tendency toward 
increasing inequality. Perhaps the “great change’’ to integrated 
schools is what the situation requires. And this, of course, is the goal 
which the Negro people have now embraced. 


Doxey A. Wilkerson has just completed the study reported above as 4 
doctoral study at New York University. 
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LAW, THE SCHOOL SUB-CULTURE AND DESEGREGATION 
Robert J. Dwyer 


The Supreme Court decision on the School Segregation Cases in 
1954 which made segregation in the public schools unconstitutional 
led to the renewal of the controversy regarding the effectiveness of 
the law in changing well-established racial mores. Myrdal’s argument 
against Sumner’s contention that social change was difficult to achieve 
and that the mores provided “stability” to the society is well known. 
Suggesting the employment of an “explicit and dynamic value prem- 
ise,” Myrdal writes: 

Recognizing the folkways and mores, for example, and having a 
desire to change some of them in one direction or another, we 
should be interested in studying the range and degree of inertia ; 
all the exceptions to the folkways; the specializations of groups ; 
the conflicts (between persons and within persons) ; the changes ; 
the flexibilities and the manageability of some factors in the 
social system; . . . On the practical plane we should make not 
only the negative inference that a plan for social change should 
expect to be time-consuming and to meet strong resistance, but 
also the positive inference that it has to direct its attack on certain 
points where the mores are weakest and where people are already 
beginning to question them (or have a divided conscience with 
respect to them).? 


In the sociological literature on race relations much evidence is 
presented in support of the positive effect of legislation on behavior 
patterns. Arnold Rose cites the cases -of desegregation in the Saint 
Louis Catholic Schools by order of the Church, desegregation in the 
Armed Forces and the integration of Negroes into industry during 
World War II by presidential executive order.? Charles S. Johnson 
has stated that legal support gives impetus to the principle of racial 
equality in education, and Carey McWilliams says that: 


It has often been said that you cannot coerce people into accept- 
ing the Negro. Civil Rights statutes do not compel social accept- 
ance; they prohibit legal discrimination.‘ 


1Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944), p. 1053. ~ 

2 Arnold Rose, “The Influence of Legislation on Prejudice,” Arnold Rose 
(ed.), Race Prejudice and Discrimination (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951), pp. 547-549, 

3 Charles S. Johnson, Education and the Cultural Crisis (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), pp. 74-75. 

* Carey McWilliams, “Race Discrimination and the Law,” Science and 
Society, 9:5-6, Winter, 1954. 
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Morris Cohen sees law-making in a period of rapid social changes as 
becoming more comprehensive, more deliberative and more explicit. 
He believes that the law can be viewed logically as the setting up of 
rules that serve as norms, “in the sense that they command obedience 
and control conduct.” > Maslow agrees in declaring that social change 
is brought about in certain situations more effectively by absolute 
fiat of government than by education.® and that law shapes attitudes 
to the same extent that it reflects them.’ 

The effectiveness of law will vary from place to place and from 
situation to situation. For example, Myrdal recognizes regional differ- 
ences regarding the enforcement of the law, pointing to the tendency 
toward lawlessness in the South. In an area of rural provincialism, 
small populations and acute racial friction, patterns of inequality be- 
come well established with a general feeling of insecurity among the 
weak, low status groups in the population.* Under these conditions 
the effectiveness of any anti-segregation law is questionable. On the 
other hand, where values are in the process of changing and the old 
ones are no longer held with the same degree of intensity, there is 
a state of “indifferent equilibirium,” ® and law is effective in legis- 
lating a new pattern of relationships. 

Legislation frequently applies to a segment of the total population 
or to a sub-cultural group within the larger general society. As a 
sub-cultural group, school personnel react under the impact of legis- 
lated change which affects their patterns of behavior. Attitudes to- 
ward law held by the members of this group will greatly influence 
the ease or difficulty of adjustment to the new situations encountered 
in the desegregated school. In their segmental environment, members 
of the school society will define right conduct and appropriate senti- 
ments which are more significant to them in their sub-cultural setting 

5 Morris Cohen, Law and the Social Order (New York: Harcourt Brace 


and Company, 1933), p. 120. 

6 Will Maslow, “The Uses of Law in the Struggle for Equality,” Social 
Research, 22:298, Autumn, 1955. 

7 [bid., p. 311. 

8 Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 524-525. 

2See Myrdal, op. cit., p. 392 and Robert Maclver, The More Perfect 
Union (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 55-58 for their dis- 
cussion of patterns of equilibria, Indifferent equilibrium is a pattern wherein 
some conditions and sentiments support the status quo but also where others 
reject it. In such a pattern there are no extremes and actual discrimination 
may be at a minimum. Thus, law, acting as a precipitant, may either fan 
existing prejudices or may initiate changes in the direction of desegregation 
with little resistance. 
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than their past experiences in other segmental environments.’® Al- 
though it is clear that desegregation is a change which affects many 
aspects of Negro-white relationships in the community, the school 
as a sub-culture is somewhat isolated from the larger community. 
Once policy has been approved by a school board, the operation of 
the system is largely left to the experts, and the administrator is per- 
mitted to make decisions regarding the implementation of policy and 
day-to-day problems within the school. This sort of situation exists, 
of course, only when there is confidence in the administrator and his 
ability to cope with school problems. 

In most of the schools where desegregation has occurred, there 
are three groups among students and teachers—those in favor of de- 
segregation, those against it, and those who are relatively indifferent. 
The group in favor of the change defines certain situations as appro- 
priate and the dissenters tend to pick up the situational cues and go 
along with their peers, accepting the non-segregated situations. Waller 
has described the school as a closed system of social interaction, with 
a specialized function that enables it to be clearly differentiated from 
its social milieu.4* It has a definite population which shares a “we- 
feeling” arising out of a compact network of social relationships.** In 
larger schools there may be numerous diverse ethnic, religious and 
status groups, but this we-feeling will cut across such lines under 
certain conditions, as in competition with other schools.** While in the 
larger social milieu these lines of distinction would normally operate to 
create social cleavages, within the school culture all members identify 
with a common goal, as, for example, in the defeat of a rival athletic 
team. 

Interaction within the segregated school involves the continual de- 
fining and redefining of situations by both white and Negro members 
of the group. Although the school may be considered a microcosm 
within the general culture, with its own attitudes, values and behavior 
patterns, the isolation is not complete and it is affected by changes 
which occur in other segmental environments. Such changes often 
require a redefinition of a situation within the school organization. In 
the same way, changes which affect the intra-school relationships 


10F, A. Suchman, J. P. Dean, R. Williams, “Desegregation: Some Pro- 
positions and Research Suggestions” (Ithaca: Cornell University, August, 
1954), p. 120. (Mimeographed). 

11 Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1932), p. 6. 

12 [bid., pp. 6-7. 

13 McWilliams, op. cit., p. 72. 
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may lead to a redefinition of community situations. For example, a 
student who has accepted a mixed basketball team as appropriate, 
may be faced with the prospect of eating with members of the oppo- 
site racial group and be forced to redefine this particular social situ- 
ation. If such a situation is considered appropriate by the school 
group in favor of desegregation it is likely that most students will 
so define it, even if such a definition runs counter to the general com- 
munity sentiment. 

Another significant factor in the acceptance of desegregation in 
the schools is the commitment of educators and teachers to an ideal- 
istic orientation. That is, there is an emphasis on such values as the 
brotherhood of man, equality of opportunity, democracy, and “suc- 
cess,’ which comes to the honest, ambitious, moral person. Thus, it 
is not surprising that the response to the Supreme Court decree was 
favorable in many schools and the order was implemented with little 
delay. While many were exposed to conflicting “real” situations and 
relationships outside the school, most felt that any law that affected 
the public schools had to be obeyed and they justified their action in 
supporting desegregation in terms of the ideals of the American Creed. 
In such instances, the combination of influences from an idealistic 
school sub-culture and an idealistic-realistic community culture re- 
sulted in a state of indifferent equilibrium. Since the desegregation 
decision affected the schools in particular, the idealistic frame of refer- 
ence tended to prevail, and the “law’’ was effective in changing 
patterns of behavior of administrators, teachers and students. 

In the American society there are weak links which can be effec- 
tively attacked by legislation to reduce the undesirable effects of a 
differential status system. These weak links are the institutions which 
are built and actually function on idealistic foundations, such as the 
church and the school. It is here that we find Myrdal’s “flexibilities 
and manageability of factors in the social system,” and the “conflicts 
within persons.” Desegregation in education is an accepted pattern 
in the North, it is fast becoming the customary pattern in the Border 
states, and there is some evidence that enforced law can change pat- 
terns of behavior even in the South. 


Robert J. Dwyer is Assistant Professor of Sociology at Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


